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to give expression to that belief in the form of the longed-
for, and often-promised, measure ?   This argument was a
cogent one; and to resist its implications was all the more
difficult for Lloyd George, inasmuch as a seeming desertion
of the Welsh cause on his part would indubitably be attrib-
uted by his enemies, and possibly even by his friends, to
self-interest, to a determination to stick to the high office
which he had won, and to do nothing to forfeit the favour
of the Prime Minister, in the hope of being rewarded with
even higher office in the future,   Murmurs began to be
heard in Wales not long after the meeting of Parliament
in 1906, when the crowded legislative programme of the
new Liberal Government made it pretty clear that there
would not be much chance for a Disestablishment Bill
Sharply worded protests came both from England and
from Wales, as 1907 followed 1906 with nothing having
been done*   At a meeting of the Bangor Liberal Associa-
tion, one speaker proposed that Lloyd George, " in view of
his betrayal of the cause ", should not be invited to address
them.    The Congregational churches of Caernarvonshire
passed a vote of censure on the Government, and demanded
that Lloyd George should surrender his post in a Cabinet
" which has thus insulted his nation and his co-religionists ".
Soon every Liberal platform and newspaper in the Princip-
ality was resounding with denunciations of the great betrayal*
Protests were also heard in English Free Church circles*
Robertson Nicoll, in the columns of the British Weekly,
published a pungent criticism of the Government, and in
particular, of Lloyd George, who, unlike his colleagues,
was  sinning  against  the  light.   An  immediate   General
Election, he declared, would involve the certain defeat of
the  Government;  for every Nonconformist would vote
against  it.   "What  has   Mr.   Lloyd   George  done  for
Wales 5 n demanded the famous journalist.   " Well, he